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FOR THE FRIEND. 
EGYPTIAN RUINS. 


(Continued from page 162.) 
In order to confine ourselves within the 


bounds proper to be observed in essays of 


this character, it will be necessary to omit 
many of the minute though interesting details, 
given by the authorities to whom we are in- 
debted for the facts contained isthe present 
article. We nevertheless hopeghat, by a 
rapid sketch of most of the ruins enumerated, 
and by a more particular description of one 
or two of the most celebrated palaces and 
temples, with their appurtenances, we may 
convey an adequate idea of all the abodes of 
the living; and that, from a notice of the 
most famous of the catacombs, an equally strik- 
ing picture can be presented of the habitations 
of the dead. 

Thebes was the most ancient and the most 
renowned ofthe Egyptian cities ; and although 
it had passed its meridian, and was perhaps 
on the decline in the time of Joseph, yet, to 
this day, its remains are more numerous, and 
in better preservation, than those of the mo- 
dern cities. Several villages of miserable 
huts are now scattered over its site, forming 
a melancholy contrast with the splendid relics 
of this ancient metropolis. 

Among the other remains, the author of the 
‘«« Déseription de |’ Egypte’’ notices the follow- 
ing, in the order in which we give them. A 
vast enclosure used as a circus. A splendid 
palace and several temples, all erected upon 
an artificial mound. A continued succession 
of broken obelisks, columns, and colossal 
statues, covered with hieroglyphics, being the 
reliquie of a prodigious edifice. Two sta- 
tues, appearing, at a distance of four leagues, 
like vast rocks rising from the plain, and the 
palace of Kourna—this edifice being the last 
discernible upon one side of the Theban plain. 

On another boundary of the site of this 
city is the palace of Luxor; near its entrance 
are two superb obelisks, formed each of a sin- 
gle block of granite, seventy-five feet in height, 
several statues in a sitting posture, and a gate- 
way fifty feet in elevation. 


The obelisks are covered with hieroglyphics, 
“executed with all the care and precision that 
is found on the finest gems; the statues are 




























well formed, and the gateway sculptured with! contains the largest obelisk that is now to be found 


representations of ‘* battles of chariots, pass- 
ages of rivers, and the capture of fortresses. 
From Luxor to the grand palace of Karnac, 
situate on another part of the ruins, extends 
a street of neara mile and a quarter in length, 
having on both sides of it, at small intervals, 
the remains of columns, houses, &c.; and it 
is believed that on this avenue alone were 
placed six hundred sphinges—images formed 
of lions’ bodies and women’s heads. 


, 


“From this alley of sphinges,” says the French 


author, “if we turna little to the left, we enter a 


broader avenue, formed entirely of couchant rams, 
mounted upon pedestals, at the extremity of which 
is a triumphal gate, of the most elegant proportions. 
These form the approach to a temple, that shows in 
all its parts the marks of the highest antiquity, and 


is, notwithstanding, constructed of materials which 
had already been used in former monuments.” 


Next in order follows a description of the 
palace of Karnac—the most splendid edifice 


ever erected in Egypt, or, perhaps we might 
say, in any other country. 
of a succession of monarchs, a portion of it 
being the oldest masonry in the world, though 
the larger part was constructed during the 
reign of the celebrated eighteenth dynasty, 
mentioned in our former article on Egypt. It 
continued, however, to receive additions and 


It was the work 


repairs, by various succeeding monarchs ; and 


one of its divisions bears the name gnd titles 
of Alexander the Great. The apfibach to 
this palace was through a long av@ffie of 
enormous sphinges. 
gateway— 


Entering by a large 


“We reach,” says the French author, “a first 


court, decorated on its sides with long galleries, and 
enclosing temples and habitations. 
an avenue of columns seventy feet in height, sapped 
at their foundation; the greater part of them have 


In the midst is 


fallen, each in a single mass, and stretch out their 


trunks, formed of layers of stone, in the original 
order they had when erect. 
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in Egypt. Jt is minety-one feet in height; its seulp- 


»>| tures are of the most perfect execution, and seem to 
| - . . 
exceed whatever the arts of modern Europe could effect. 


Another gate leads to apartments wholly built of 
granite, that appear to have been finished with greater 
eare than any other part of this vast edifice. Beyond 
are still to be seen multitudes of columns and a vast 
number of apartments.” 

“Such,” says our reviewer, “is the palace of Kar- 
nac, the proud residence of the Diospolitan dynas- 
ties, in which the monarchs of Egypt exhibited a 
magnificence that succeeding ages have long won- 
dered at, but may despair ever equatling. So extra- 
ordinary is the command of labour and of skill in 
the arts which is here displayed, that those who 
have visited the spot can hardly realize the truth of 
the impressions of their senses, and feel almost in- 
clined to regard 
ing and fantasti 







Two of French commission make a 
curious comm@arison between the extent and 
magnitude %of the buildings of Thebes, and 
those of other countries, ancient and modern, 
from which we derive the following particulars. 

The temple of Theseus, and even the Pan- 
theon of Athens, are buildings of a compa- 
ratively small extent, the latter being only of 
about the same dimension as one of the cha- 
pels attached to the palace of Karnac. The 
merit of the Grecian artists consisted not in 
the imposing grandeur and magnitude of their 
constructions, but rather in the chasteness 
of fancy, purity of design, and beauty of finish 
which were displayed in all their works. 

Even the celebrated remains of Palmyra and 
Balbec cannot vie in size with those of Karnac. 

In making the comparison, the commission- 
ers mention, that the sphinges alone about this 
famous palace must have amounted to 1600, 
the colossal monolith statues to near forty, the 
perfect columns to near seven hundred and 
fifty, some of which are of a greater diame- 


| ter than the celebrated pillar of Trajan; to 


A single one stands up-| which may be added eight monolith obelisks 


right, as if to attest a magnificence that can now be | of prodigious height, and seventeen enormous 


scarcely imagined. A second pylon (great gate 
way), preceded by two colossal statues, serves as 
the entrance of a great hall, which extends in its 


' 
{ gateways. 


1 Besides those immediately about 
the palace, there are seventy-seven other mo- 


greatest dimension three hundred and eighteen feet,| nolith statues, the “least of which is larger 
and in its least one hundred and fifty-nine. The/than life, and the largest fifty-four feet in 


stones that form its flat roof rest upon architraves,* 
supported by one hundred and thirty-four columns 
still standing. The largest of these are not less than 
eleven feet in diameter and seventy in height. The 
capitals (tops of the pillars) spread out, and form 
each a surface of sixty-four square feet, on which an 
hundred men might readily find room to stand. 

“ Passing through another pylon, we enter a sort 
of court, in which there formerly stood two obelisks 
of granite, sixty-nine feet in height; one alone still 
stands upon its base. A great gate and another py- 
lon lead to a hall destroyed to the very foundation ; 
it had galleries formed of caryatidt pillars, and it 


* Stones placed immediately on the columns (like 
beams) to support the flat stones composing the roof. 

+ Caryatid pillars are pillars carved into the fi- 
gure of women dressed in long robes. 


height.” 

Among the temples, the imperial baths, the 
Pantheon, the Coliseum, and all the other 
edifices of ancient Rome, we may look in vain 
for an equal to the palace of Karnac ; and con- 
tinuing our research amongst the more modern 
buildings belonging to that celebrated capital, 
we are equally incapable of finding a com- 
parison. With regard to the stupendous church 
of St. Peter’s, the French authors speak 
thus :— 


“ St. Peter’s, whose cupola, suspended in the air, 
is one hundred and thirty-seven feet in height, { which 
is} an elevation almost equal to that of the great 
pyramid of Memphis.” “ This church has in length 

































two hundred and thirty-eight English yards, and is 
one hundred and seventy English yards in breadth. 
Two galleries, arranged in the figure of a horse shoe, 
serve as avenues to this majestic edifice, and add 
considerably to its extent, which, including them, is 
five hundred and forty-three English yards. But 
this is thirty-seven metres (more than forty English 
yards) less than the space comprised between the 
sphinges that precede the western entrance of the 
palace of Karnac and its eastern gate.” 


The size of Thebes was about twice that 
of Cairo, the capital of modern Egypt, whilst 
Memphis, near the site of which Cairo stands, 
was a little larger than Thebes. Most of the 
ruins of private buildings are buried in the 
soil formed by successive deposits from the 
inundations of the Nile. By a passage in 
Diodorus Siculus, it appears that they were 
four or five stories in height, and built like the 
dwellings of modern Egypt, with large halls 
and small chambers. 


ple of Denderah, which, though of a more 
modern date than the palace which we have 
just described, is still completely Egyptian in 
its style. 

The general figure of the building is that of 
the letter T ; its whole length is two hundred 
and sixty-six feet ; the breadth of the portico, 
corresponding (we suppose) to the top of the 
T, is one hundred and thirty-five feet. 

The point of the portico is composed of six 
columns, whose capitals are formed of colos- 
sal masks or faces of the goddess Isis ; an ele- 
gant cornice, decorated, like the whole front, 
with rich sculptures, adorns the portico. The 
height of the portico is fifty-five feet ; that of 
the body of the temple is forty feet. 

The walls are exceedingly solid and massive, 
and are covered with the finest sculptures. 
On the entablature of the temple, the carving 
is peculiarly splendid. Two deities are re- 
presented as sitting on rich thrones, and 
“thirty-one figures advance towards them, 


adoration.” 

In the interior of the portico, the flat stone 
roof is supported by twenty-four columns 
slightly conical, seven feet in diameter at the 
base. ‘The walls inside are covered with 
basso-relievos, all of which were originally 
painted, and much of the colour yet remains. 
The ceiling of the portico is decorated with 
magnificent sculptures, among which is a re- 
presentation of the signs of the zodiac. The 
main building has, next to its entrance from 
the portico, a large hall forty-two feet square, 
supported by columns, and with three small 
lateral chambers. 
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“Two successive vestibules, each haying lateral 
cells, lead to the sanctuary, which terminates the 
suite of apartments. Around the sanctuary are ar- 
ranged small dark cabinets. The whole of the 
walls of all these apartments, whether small or large, 
are equally covered and adorned with sculptures. 
One arrangement is common to this temple, to the 
palace of Karnac, and indeed to all other Egyptian 
edifices'in which the parts are sufficiently perfect to 
admit of its being observed—the apertures of the 
doors regularly decrease from the exterior inwards, 
and thus an optical deception is added to the effects 
of perspective, to enhance the estimate of distance. 
* A staircase, communicating with the first vesti- 
bule, leads to the terrace roof of the temple, a great 
; part of which is occupied by the remains of a village 
|) once inhabited by the Arabs. 
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some bearing offerings, others in the attitude of 
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* On the terrace of the temple are situated two 
uncovered halls, that lead to several small apart- 
ments. One of these is remarkable, in consequence 
of having sculptured upon its roof a circular repre- 
sentation of the constellations visible in Egypt. This 
planisphere is very curious, from its being the oldest 
existing instance of a representation of the vault of 
the heavens upon a plane surface.” 


“ It has, in connection with the zodiac of the por- 
tico, and another similar representation discovered 
jin the temple of Esne, been tortured into an argu- 
jment to prove the enormous antiquity of Egyptian 
|science. As has been already shown in a previous 
{number of this review, this argument was destitute 
{of foundation. The roof of this apartment, with 
its sculptured constellations, has recently been re- 
moved, and is now in Paris.” 


“ This great temple, with a lesser one and several 
| other sacred edifices, was surrounded by a wall of 
| unburnt bricks, forming an enclosure (almost an ex- 
act square) of about three hundred and twenty yards 
in each direction. This wall was from fifteen to 
eighteen feet in thickness; it is now almost wholly 
in ruins—no more remaining than suffices to point 


“ The whole of this great space was no doubt de- 
voted to sacred purposes, contained the habitations 
of the priests, and received the worshipping multi- 
tude, who were not admitted into the temple itself, 
which was in truth no more than the sanctuary of 
this vast place of devotion. The temple itself is so 
much encumbered with rubbish, that many of its 
apartments are hardly accessible, while the terrace 
can be mounted by means of them, in spite of its 
elevation above the original soil. A less temple has 


what is found at Thebes, many other edifices are 
probably buried. Several splendid gates led to this 
enclosure, decorated, like the temple itself, with 
rich sculptures.” 


( To be continued.) 
70: 








FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE HEBREWS. 

A correct knowledge of the Creator and 
Governor of heaven and earth, and of the rela- 
tion of man to his Almighty judge, is certainly 
the chidlfoundation of happiness among hu- 
man Stings. From the misapprehensions of 
the Deity which have prevailed, have proceed- 
ed all the idolatry and superstition of the world; 
and even atheism itself may be ascribed to 
‘the various opinions of God and religion 
which have been mixed with the uncertain 
guessings and judgments of men.’** 

From a view of the universe, and a con- 
templation of the situation and wants of man, 
a superior mind may, perhaps, infer some of 
the attributes of the Creator; but even this 
was scarcely attainable in the infancy of the 
world, when men were not accustomed to in- 
tellectual effort, nor inherited any learned la- 
bours from their ancestors, and were destitute 
of a thorough acquaintance with the works of, 
nature. Nevertheless, the pious patriarchs of 
the highest antiquity possessed a correct know- 
ledge of God; and even if we should absurdly 
suppose, that those simple and unlearned fa- 
thers were speculative philosophers and pro- 
found thinkers, we should still be compelled 
to acknowledge, that nothing less than a su- 
pernatural revelation of himself to the men of 
the old world, could have introduced that cor- 
rect knowledge, or have secured the transmis- 
sion of it from father to son. 

Before the flood, profligacy and practical 


* Barclay. 


been nearly lost beneath them; and to judge from | 
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atheism prevailed, and a few centuries after 
wards, superstition and idolatry had nearly 
crowded from the earth a knowledge of the 
true God. He, therefore, revealed himself to 
an illustrious Chaldean, whom he appointed, 
with his descendants by Isaac and Jacob, to 
the important trust of preserving this invalu- 
able treasure, and promised, that among them 
should be accomplished the great plan for the 
redemption of the human race. 

From the call of Abraham, therefore, with 
the promise of a numerous posterity, may be 
dated the origin of the Hebrew nation—a na- 
tion, whose history above that of any other 
people, possesses the highest interest for all 
mankind, not only in the individual application 
which may be made of the precious promises 
and instructive examples with which it abounds, 
and the illustration it affords of divine super- 
intendence of the affairs of men, but also in its 
bearing upon the Christian system as originally 
introduced, and at present established in the 
world. One determinate purpose may be dis- 
tinctly traced in the history of their common- 
wealth, from the introduction of the Mosaic 
legislation, through all the subsequent occur- 
rences by which it was gradually developed, 
until finally accomplished by the * bringing in 
of that better hope,”’ the advent of the promised 
Saviour. dt was a plan which man could 
never haWe devised, nor have prosecuted 
through so many ages, nor have finally exe- 
cuted in so remarkable a manner, with such 
important results, and to so great an ex- 
tent.’’* 

Although the fragments of antediluvian his- 
tory preserved in the book of Genesis furnish 
us with little which is explicit respecting civil 
society, yet we learn from them that men 
were, in that early age, engaged not only in 
agriculture, but in the improvement of the arts; 
that they recognized the rights of property, 
and the public institutions of religion. ‘The 
lawless deeds of violence, however, which 
arose from profligacy and impiety, and were 
perpetrated by those men of great stature, the 
giants of the old world, prove clearly that the 
societies then formed, were very imperfect, 
and the rites of superstition soon usurped the 
rude sanctuaries of religion. 

The family of Noah retained a knowledge 
of the first principles of civil society, and of the 
infant arts, which had existed before that aw- 
ful judgment, of which they were the solitary 
survivors. In Egypt and southern Asia, their 
descendants were soon re-united in political 
communities. At first, the new race seem to 
have acknowledged the patriarchal authority 
of Noah, and of his lineal descendants ; but 
soon after the dispersion at Babel, the founda- 
tions were laid of the kingdoms of Babylon and 
Assyria. The Cushites, descendants of Ham, 
established themselves very early in south- 
western Arabia; and crossing the straits of 
Babel-mandel, founded the ancient Ethiopia, 
now called Abyssinia, from whence it is sup- 
posed they penetrated into Egypt, and estab- 
lished governments, and the order of priests, 
as early as the middle of the second century 
after the flood. 





* Professor Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth. 
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The communities thus early settled, were 
gradually perfected, while the tribes who 
wandered to more distant regions, sunk into a 
state of barbarism, from which they emerged 
but by slow degrees, and in which some re- 
main at the present day. 

Abraham resided in Canaan about 3600 
years before our present era. ‘The promise 
made to him while he dwelt in Haran, that in 
him should all the families of the earth be 
blessed—Gen. xii. 4 to 17,—iv. 14 to 18,— 
xviii. 16 to 22—may have had principal refer- 
ence to the propagation of the true religion, 
which his posterity were to preserve, but which 
was at that time mostly, and soon after, entire- 
ly, lost among the nations of the earth. The 
prophets of later times, when they have pre- 
dicted the spread of true religion among the 
heathen, have understood the promise in this 
sense. But the language employed is suscepti- 
ble of a more extensive meaning ; and, as was 
shown by the result, it really did refer to some- 
thing more ; Gal. iii. 14—even to that Media- 
tor, through whom the blessing might come 
on the Gentiles, “that we might receive the 
promise of the spirit through faith.” 

The name of Abraliam is really a venerated 
name, as promised in Gen, xii. 2. Four hun- 
dred millions of Mahometans* derive some 
knowledge of God, from the Jews and Christ- 
ians, and hold the name of Abraham in as 
much veneration as the latter; while two 
hundred millions of Christians, it is supposed, 
esteem themselves blessed, through Jesus, the 
seed of Abraham. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRAIRIE OR BARKING WOLF. 


The following account, from “ Godman's 
American Natural History,” of the barking 
wolf, is extracted for the singular sagacity 
which it evinces. 


This wolf frequents the prairies, or natural 
meadows of the west, where troops or packs, 
containing a considerable number of indivi- 
duals, are frequently seen, following in the 
train of a herd of buffalo or deer, for the pur- 
pose of preying on such as may die from dis- 
ease, or in consequence of wounds inflicted 
by the hunters. At night, they also approach 
the encampments of travellers, whom they 
sometimes follow for the sake of the carcasses 
of animals which are relinquished, and by their 
discordant howlings, close to the tents, effec- 
tually banish sleep from those who are unac- 
customed to their noise. According to Say’s 
observation, they are more numerous than any 
of the other wolves which are found in North 
America. 

The barking wolf closely resembles the do- 
mestic dog of the Indians in appearance, and 
is remarkably active and intelligent. Like the 





* Mahomet was not the only impostor in religion, 
who was indebted for most, if not all that is valuable 
in his system, to the descendants of Abraham. Even 
Zoroaster, the founder of the wide spread religion of 
the Magians, and the greatest impostor, excepting 
Mahomet, who ever lived, was well versed in all the 
books of the Old Testament, which were extant in 
his time, and derived most of his system from the 
sacred writings, or sacred usages of the Jews. 































common wolf, the individuals of this species 
frequently unite to run down deer, or a buffalo 
calf which has been separated from the herd. 
though it requires the fullest exercise of al! 
their speed, sagacity and strength, to succeed 
inthis chase. ‘They are very often exposed to 
great distress from want of food, and in this 
state of famine are under the necessity of filling 
their stomachs with wild plums, or other fruits 
no less indigestible, in order to allay, in some 
degree, the inordinate sensations of hunger. 

This wolf barks in such a manner as to re- 
semble the domestic dog very distinctly ; the 
first two or three notes are not to be distin- 
guished from those produced by a small ter- 
rier, but differs from that dog by adding to 
these sounds a lengthened scream. On ac- 
count of this habit of barking, Say has given 
the specific name of “ latrans’’ to this wolf, 
which we prefer to translate for a trivial name, 
instead of using that of “ prairie wolf,’ which 
is equally applicable to other species. 

In confirmation of the sagacity of this wolf, 
we shall quote from Say, to whom we owe 
all that has yet been made known of this spe- 
cies, some anecdotes respecting it. “ Mr. 
[Titian] Peale constructed and tried various 
kinds of traps to take them, one of which was 
of the description called a ‘live-trap ;’ a shal- 
low box reversed and supported at one end by 
the well known kind of trap-sticks, usually 


called the ‘figure four, which elevated the 


front of the trap upwards of three feet above 
its slab flooring ; the trap was about six feet 
long, and nearly the same in breadth, and| 
was plentifully baited with offal. Notwith-| 
standing this arrangement, a wolf actually bur- 
rowed under the flooring, and pulled down) 
the bait through the crevices of the floor: 
tracks of different size were observed about} 
the trap. This procedure would seem to be| 
the result of a faculty beyond mere instinct.” 
‘This trap proving useless, another was 
constructed in a different part of the country, | 
formed like a large cage, through which the| 
animals might enter, but not return ; this was) 
equally unsuccessful ; the wolves attempted in 
vain to get at the bait, as they would not enter 
by the route prepared for them. A large dou-| 
ble ‘steel trap’ was next tried ; this was pro- 
fusely baited, and the whole, with the excep- 
tion of the bait, was carefully concealed be- 
neath the fallen leaves. ‘This was also unsuc- 
cessful. ‘Tracks of the anticipated victims 
were next day observed to be impressed in 
numbers on the earth near the spot, but still 
the trap, with its seductive charge, remained| 
untouched. The bait was then removed from 
the trap, and suspended over it from the 
branch ofa tree ; several pieces of meat were 
also suspended in a similar manner from trees| 
in the vicinity. The following morning, the) 
bait over the trap alone remained. Suppos- 
ing that their exquisite sense of smell warned 
them of the position of the trap, it was re-| 
moved and again covered with leaves, and the| 
baits being disposed as before, the leaves to 
a considerable distance around were burned ; 
and the trap remained perfectly concealed by 
ashes ; still the bait over the trap was avoided.” 
It was not until a log trap was used, that an 











igdividual of this species was caught. This} 


log trap is made by raising one log above an- 
other at one end by means of an upright stick, 
which rests upon a rounded horizontal trigger 
on the lower log. 

The barking wolf is about three feet and a 
half in length, of which the tail forms thirteen 
and a half inches, exclusive of the hair at its 
extremity. The ears are four inches long, 
from the top of the head; and the distance 
from the anterior canthus of the eye, to the 
end of the snout, is three inches and three- 
fourths. 

From Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. 


MEETINGS. 


In several places within the limits of this 
yearly meeting, the Hicksites are pursuing a 
very commendable course, in one important 
respect. In a number of places, they have 
withdrawn from Friends, and meet apart, in 
houses of their own. This is the case at Bea- 
ver Falls, Carmel, Middleton, Sandy Springs, 
Smithfield, Mount Pleasant, and Short Creek. 
At Beaver Falls they have built themselves a 
meeting-house. How far the example will be 
followed in other places, remains to be tested 
by time. But I am sure that every impartial, 
reflecting mind, must assent to the proposition, 
that when an individual, or any number of in- 
dividuals dissent from the principles of the 
Society with which they have been in connec- 
tion, they ought quietly to withdraw from that 
Society, and not interrupt them im their wor- 
ship or discipline. ‘l'his must be admitted, or 
liberty of conscience will be violated. ‘They 
claim the liberty of departing from the doc- 
trines and order heretofore established in the 
Society. We admit their right to do so, and 
as the only means by which we can recognize 
that dissent, without becoming dissenters our- 
selves, we disown them. This places them, as 
to us, on the ground of complete independ- 
ence; they are, thenceforward, neither ac- 
countable to us, nor for our principles or prac- 
tices. These disownments, therefore, are 
what they are entitled to, and what we are 
bound to give, in justice to them, to ourselves, 
to our predecessors, and to the doctrines we 
maintain. How absurd would be the preten- 
sion that the Hicksites are in unity with us, 
when they not only avow doctrines the Society 
of Friends never held, but publicly controvert 
those which the Society have acknowledged; 
and, in some cases, have made violent assaults 
on our religious meetings, and in others sepa- 
rated from them. And how unreasonable 
would it be, when they thus dissent from us in 
principle, and separate from us in a Society 
capacity, for us not to acmit their right of pri- 
vate judgment, and refuse to release them from 
accountability to us, or ourselves from respon- 
sibility for them. 

But they have dissented, and we have dis- 
owned them. Such being the case, it must be 
desirable (if we can no longer enjoy religious 
fellowship with each other) that we should part 
on friendly terms; and that they, even from re- 
spect to themselves, and what they profess, 
should go quietly, and in a becoming manner, 
into their new society capacity, and part from 
us. 
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Here they have full privilege of liberty of| fied, both Lord and Christ. Acts, c. ii. v. 36.) could have a much wider diffusion than can be 
conscience. We, on our part, claim the liber-| And in his first epistle, chap. ili. v. 22, he says,| expected by the insertion of it on the pages of 
ty of maintaining our ancient doctrines and/‘* Who is gone into heaven, and is on the right) this journal—that it might be read by hun- 
order of the Society, and of enjoying our reli-| hand of God, angels, and authorities, and| dreds of those misguided and deluded ones, 
gious meetings without interruption. If this} powers, being made subject to him.” And|who have foregone the peaceful feelings, the 
be denied us, our religious liberty is infringed.| the apostle Paul testified that God had “ raised} solid enjoyments, the practical good, to be 

I know that they say we have departed from| him from the dead, and set him at his own|found within the “garden enclosed,’”’—the 
the doctrines of the Society, and they hold|right hand in the heavenly places, far above| religion of their ancestors, in chase of an 
them. But how can this be, if, as they pretend,| all principality, and power, and might, and do-| ignis fatuus, or through a blind attachment to 
the Society has no doctrines? I say they pre-| minion, and every name that is named, not) certain. individuals, to whom they have been 
tend the Society has no doctrines; for, if it has| only in this world, but also in that which is to| accustomed to look up with an implicit but 
certain fixed doctrines, it has a creed; but this,| come, and hath put all things under his feet,| misplaced regard. 

I believe, they all deny. But, leaving this}and gave him to be head over all things to the} We might express a similar desire respect- 
point, which involves them in the most palpa-}church.”’ Ephesians, c. i. v. 20, 22. These} ing the article under the head of “ Meetings,” 
ble absurdity, Elias Hicks, in two short sen-| Scriptures our primitive Friends believed; but| copied from the preceding number of the same 
tences, has declared his dissent from the doc-| Elias Hicks, in flat, plain, and blasphemous) valuable publication. The subject of the se- 
trines of Friends, on points which change the] contradiction to them, ranks Jesus Christ with) paratists taking possession of meeting houses 
whole ground of religious profession. our first parents, Moses, the prophets, and) belonging to Friends, and intruding themselves 

Robert Barclay, in his Apology, Prop. 5-6,| the apostles, and then says, that God “ never] into their meetings, is discussed by the author 
§ xv. says, ‘* Nevertheless, as we firmly believe|can set any of these above us, because if he| with such perspicuity and force, and in a 
it was necessary that Christ should come, that| did, he would be partial.” _ manner so dispassionate, that if the article 
by his death and sufferings he might offer up| But to return to the subject of meetings.| could as dispassionately be read, by the class 
himself a sacrifice to God for our sins, who, his} While some of the separatists are leaving our} of persons to whom it particularly applies, 
own self, bore our sins in his own body on the| meetings, and declining to disturb us, others} the prejudice must be inveterate indeed that 
tree; so we believe that the remission of sins,|are acting very differently. At Concord and|jt would not overcome. 
which any partake of, is only in and by virtue] New Garden they have taken Friends’ meet- 
of that most satisfactory sacrifice, and no|ing-houses to themselves. At Marlborough 
otherwise. For, it is by the obedience of that and other places, they meet with Friends, and 
One, the free gift is come upon all unto justi-| create considerable disturbance and disorder. 
fication. For we affirm, that as all men par- At Stillwater, Harrisville, &c. they meet in 
‘take of the fruit of Adam’ s fall, in that, by rea- the same house, and on first days, at the sane 
son of that evil seed, which, through him, is|time, though not in the same room with 
communicated unto them, they are prone ane) Friends; and their preaching, when they have 
inclined unto evil, though thousands of thou-| any, Is as much interruption to Friends’ meet- 
sands be ignorant of Adam’s fall, neither ever\1ng as if they were not separated. 
knew of eating the forbidden fruit ; so, also,| [ do most sincerely wish that they would 
many may come to feel the influence of this follow the example (to use their own epithets 
Holy and Divine seed and light, and be turned| to themselves) of their - more charitable and 
from evil to good by it, though they knew no-| liberal minded friends,” who seem disposed 
thing of Christ's coming in the flesh, through} not to interrupt our religious meetings. 
whose obedience and sufferings it is purchased | I propose, before long, to publish a state- 
unto them.’’* ment of the manner in which the meetings are 

Elias Hicks, in direct reply to this quota- held within the limits of this yearly meeting. 
tion, which was cited in the meeting at Mount 
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Pleasant on fourth day, the 27th of eighth 






















































We have not hesitated to give immediate 
insertion to the communication of our friend 
E. H. B., on the cultivation of grapes, the 
present being the proper season for attention 
to that object. It is clear to us that he has 
suggested the right course to be pursued, in 
giving preference to native, or the more hardy 
varieties ; and have no incredulity as to the 
practicability of a successful prosecution of 
this culture to a large extent. Even restrict- 
ing our views to a plentiful supply of a deli- 
cious and wholesome fruit for our tables, it is 
a most desirable object ; and there cannot be 
a doubt, would amply remunerate the cultiva- 
tor. Of the kinds enumerated, all of them 
valuable, we are disposed particularly to dis- 
tinguish the Elsenborough. We have seen it 
in full bearing—it is hardy and prolific, and 
the flavour is delightful. 








month last, declared that he did not believe he THE FRIEND. For the information of those to whom ac- 
received any injury from Adam's fall, nor any — cess to E. H. B. would be inconvenient, it 
benefit from that outward sacrifice. THIRD MONTH, 21, 1829. may be well to add, that the above, and most 





That there is a plain and important differ- 
ence between the doctrine of Robert Barclay ; 
and that of Elias Hicks, nobody, I presume, The annual meeting of the contributors to 
will pretend to deny; for Elias Hicks himself the asylum for the relief of persons deprived 
could not deny it. Nor, should I suppose, | the use of their reason, was held on fourth 
would any one be hardy enough to assert that] 4ay, the 18th instant. The meeting was large, 
Robert Barclay, when he made the foregoing|2"4 highly satisfactory ; and the condition of 
declaration, introduced with the strong expres-| the asylum, as detailed in the minutes of the 
sions, “ WE firmly believe,” did not truly re-| board of managers, is truly gratifying. ‘The 
present the doctrine of our early Friends. usual annual statement will be published ; 
This single sentence, as delivered by Elias from which we shall extract such parts as we 
Hicks, shows an undeniable departure from think likely to interest our readers. 
the doctrines of the Society embracing the 
condition of man, and the means of salvation.|, Death-bed experiences are powerful preach- 
But the other sentence of Elias Hicks to|i"g- Addressing themselves to the feelings 
which I alluded, exhibits, in bold colours, an-|#94 to the heart, rather than to the head, they 
other innovation in our doctrines, not  less|@"€ perhaps more efficacious in deterring from) 
serious. the devious paths of error, than volumes of 

The apostle Peter declared that God had|™ere argument, however eloquent, logical 


made that same Jesus whom the Jews cruci-|#94 potent. ‘The affecting and instructive ac- 
count which we have taken from Bates’s Mis- 


we : »pository ov t 
* The words are put in italics, as they are in the| Cellaneous Repository, of the seventh instant, 


folio edition of Barclay’s Works, published in Lon-| is deserving of an attentive perusal by all—but 
don in 1691. | especially the young ; and we would that_it 


of the sorts in estimation, may also be had at 
the extensive nursery establishment of Caleb 
Smith, near Burlington. 


—=__ 


“ The essential doctrines of the gospel should be 
earnestly, though prudently maintained ; for these 
are the foundation of the Christian system: as, for 
instance, the deity and the atonement of Christ, and 
the entire depravity of human nature. Take away 
either of these, and the whole gospel system is le- 
velled with the dust. When pleading for charity 
and liberty of conscience, we must be careful not 
to suffer ourselves to consider doctrines as unimport- 
ant; forif, as is often said, it is no matter what a 
man believes, if he is only sincere——we might as 
well, so far as our prospects for eternity are con- 
cerned, be groping in the darkness of paganism, 
as sitting under the sunshine of the gospel. This 
is a charity of which Christ and his apostles cer- 
tainly knew nothing; and it is as prejudicial to the 
cause of religion, as it is absurd in the view of rea- 
son. But about forms, it appears to me, we are by 
far too fastidious. Faith and repentance are required 
of us, in order to salvation; and these may be ex- 
perienced in every denomination, where the funda- 
mentals of Christianity are received.” 


Susan Huntington. 
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possibility could such a meeting be made om jot his unsoundness in regard to the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Christian religion. 


From E. Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. 
SEPARATION IN THE WEST. 
(Continued from page 174.) 


On second day both Friends and the Hicks- 
ites met, agreeably to the adjournment. A. 
Peisley, E. Dawson, &c. also being there. 
This created the same difficulty which induced 
Friends at the former sitting to adjourn, and 
which must be regarded as a very great act of 
unkindness and imposition on the part of A. 
Peisley, E. Dawson, and their adherents. An- 
other scene of disorder ensued, in which the 
Hicksites insisted that the clerk should pro- 
ceed with the business of the meeting. But 
Friends were unwilling to proceed until the 
meeting should be select. The clerk not con- 
forming to the views of the separatists, they 
began to talk of appointing one that would 
serve them; and proposed that a committee 
who had been appointed at a former meeting 
for the purpose of selecting a clerk and as- 
sistant, should report. But as this would be 
to enter on the business of the meeting without 
its being select, it was opposed by Friends; 
but it may be recollected, that it is the order 
of Society for the old clerk of a quarterly or 
monthly meeting, to serve through the day on 
which a new clerk is appointed. After much 
contention about appointing another clerk, 
and Friends seeing there was no advantage in 
continuing the discussion, appointed a com- 
mittee to keep the meeting select on a future 
sitting, and then concluded to adjourn. ‘Two 
Friends were proposed to convey this infor- 
mation to the women’s meeting; but when 


to be Indiana yearly meeting. That meeting 
the year before had regularly adjourned (and 


persons disaffected to the order of Society, and 
contrary to the plain decision of the yearly 
meeting, agree to meet at another time, and in 


with the character and powers of Indiana 
yearly meeting. This character and these 
powers they have forfeited for ever, and their 
confident assertions to the contrary cannot 
change the nature of things. 


Whether they originally intended to hold the 
meeting at Waynesville the whole session, or 
merely to convene there, and organize, and 
get every thing ready for business, and then 
adjourn to Richmond, Indiana, and at the re- 
gular time of the yearly meeting, is not fully 
known by us. 

It has been stated that the latter plan was 
contemplated, and that a number of their ac- 
tive members of Blue River did not come on 
till the time they expected to meet the general 
collection at Richmond. If this was the plan, 
they would have had their clerks and papers 
all arranged, and might have expected just to 
go in and take possession of the house. But 
it is highly probable that they were rather 
alarmed at the events which had taken place 
here. It is likely they were doubtful what 
might be the consequences of another riot, not 


they attempted to pass into the women’s apart- only as to its immediate results, but how it 
ment, they were pushed back by several of might terminate when the civil authorities 
the Hicksites, who, afier letting in two of their oe interpose, for the preservation of the 
own party, placed themselves against the door. | PU0NS Peace. : 
This was objected to by some of their own But to return to the quarterly meeting. The 
party, but the two Friends went round, and Hicksites went on to transact their business on 
entered the women’s room by another door. the 11th and 12th of the eighth month ; and 
Women Friends being thus informed, at Friends, when they met on the 23d, had no in- 
about three o'clock the meeting adjourned to| terruption from them. 
the 23d of the month, noticing on minute, the} At White Water quarter, preceding the 
attendance of A. Peisley and E. Dawson, as| yearly meeting, the Hicksites were said to be 
the cause of the adjournment, and as an in-| but a very small proportion in numbers to 
fringerent of their religious privileges. Friends, and withdrew in a peaceable manner 
While the clerk was reading this minute,| much to their credit. 


the Hicksites made a great clamour. It must} [yom the other quarters my information is 
be evident to all impartial persons, that this imperfect, and I shall therefore pass on to the 
conduct of the Hicksites does not admit of an yearly meeting: The Hicksites held their 
apology. It was unreasonable to wish to keep| meeting at Waynesville, and issued an epistle, 
Friends there to contend with them, or thus} which I propose briefly to review. E. Hicks 
to interrupt them in quietly adjourning to a| was there, and went on to Richmond, Indiana, 
future day, that they might transact the affairs 
of Society in quietness and order becoming} Friends. He did not pretend to attend that 
the serious nature of the occasion. meeting, but on the day of the public meeting 

The Hicksites then proceeded to transact} in the middle of the week, he appointed one in 
their business, some of which was altogether] sight of the yearly meeting-house, no doubt to 
of a novel character for a quarterly meeting. | try his popular influence. But he probably 
It was to appoint the time and place for hold-| felt some mortification to find his meeting not 
ing their yearly meeting. In this point of view,| more than a fourth or fifth the size of that held 
I think it was an excellent conclusion, and 1 by Friends. He held, it is said, another pub- 
am willing to give them all the credit which}lic meeting in the neighbourhood after the 
can be attached to it. I have not at hand the yearly meeting was over, which was more nu- 
official document which they issued for that merously attended, many being attracted by 
purpose, but they agreed to hold their yearly| curiosity to hear him. This we know has been 
meeting at Waynesville, and a week before the}the case with a large number of individuals, 
usual time of Indiana yearly meeting. All this] who wished to judge of his doctrines for them- 
they might do as a new society, but by nojselves, and who thus became fully convinced 









































without one idea suggested to the contrary) to|ruption of the separatists, held their yearly 
meet again at the usual time and place. No|meeting to great satisfaction, transacting the 
quarterly or other meeting had the power to|important concerns that came before them in 
change that conclusion; nor could any set of|much unity and harmony. 


another state, and invest such an assemblage | Between the early schismatics in the Society of 


apostates, my words,” 
“carry no such unnatural sense. 
I denied; 1. That we therefore denied them 
a burial, because we should always refuse it 
as of us, whilst they continued in that dis- 
senting spirit from us. 
their property.” 
Friends intended, upon their first purchase of 
a burying place, that their dead bodies should 
lie together from the people of distinct ways, 
which is warrantable from Abraham’s practice 
in Genesis, so do they not desire that such as 
have been of them and have afterwards run 
out should lie among them, unless it be the 
desire of the deceasing parties, or that they 
declare their unity with Friends, 
would not by any means be thought to deny 
any person whatever a burying place, though 
we could never allow it to them As ONE OF US, 
since that were most unnatural. 
know if this adversary would observe no dis- 
tinction in this case? or what injury there is 
done, in making that difference when dead 
which was observed by the deceased party 
himself when alive ?”’—Judas and the Jews 
combined against Christ, §c. 2d vol. 212. 


ration of the Hicksites from the Society, can 
be ignorant of the gross aspersions which they 
have cast upon Friends of Philadelphia, in re- 
lation to the interment of the dead. The 
above paragraph, however, shows that it is not 


as members of the Society. 


during the time of the yearly meeting of 
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Friends being thus relieved from the inter- 


—<>— 


COINCIDENCES 


Friends and the followers of Elias Hicks. 


** As to our denying of burial unto such 
says William Penn, 
Two things 


2. That we usurped 
“] say again, that as our 


Yet we 


I would fain 


Scarcely any one who has heard of the sepa- 


without precedent. The charge of denying 
burial to the separatists in William Penn’s 
time, was advanced against Friends then, be- 
cause they refused to grant them the privilege 
It is precisely the 
same principle which now creates the difficulty 
between Friends in Philadelphia and the sepa- 
ratists. They do not wish to.deny them a 
burying place, but cannot consistently allow 
them the use and control of the ground as 
being part of the religious Society. But our 
early Friends even go further than we do now. 
They objected to interring them in the same 
ground, unless they had retracted their error, 
or requested on their death bed to be so in- 
terred, which was tantamount to such an ac- 
knowledgement ; esteeming it no injury to the 
separatists to “‘ make that difference when 
dead which was observed by the deceased 
party himself when alive.”” What would be 
thought of Friends of the present day, if they 
had carried their objections so far as to deem 
it improper to inter in the same ground those 
who had apostatized from the faith of the So- 
ciety, and such as kept their integrity to the 
end? Surely the cry of “Orthodox domina- 
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tion,” would have resounded through the | he was haled out of Gracechurch street, or| quotations, containing the following advice and 
land with redoubled violence; and yet the jany where else. But it may so happen that| warning :—*“ You are become as really one 
Hicksites pretend to be the legitimate succes-|he offering to keep the meeting when ended| against our Lord and his anointed in this genera- 
sors of those primitive Friends, and claim W.}by our Friends, the people pressing out and} tion, as ever Pilate, Herod, Judas and the Jews 
Penn for one of their chief authorities, whilst|he speaking, might bear him away with the| were combined against him and his in the days 
they are condemning us for the very practice,|crowd, which hath fallen out to many that! of his flesh ; who have strengthened the hands 
which, to be consistent with their professions,| have been speakers and not opposers: perhaps| of the mocker and scoffer, greatened the envy 
they must approve in them. — disturbed and hindered of hearing have! of the professor, and made the atheist glad. 
dun ; shoved him and put him by; what’s that to} But may this lamentable course, your disobe- 
“To the rest of those cruelties he makes}. Por G. Whitehead’s pinching him, it is} dient, watching-for-evil, slippery, backbiting, 
us guilty of, he doth charge us with pulling \like the rest, full of slander. He is known to] and exalted spirit hath brought you into, with 
down, haling out of our meetings, and CONSe-| be a man of more temperance and command the sad consequence of being hardened therein, 
quently wanted only power to punish them ‘\of himself, if he had been provoked. It is| be a perpetual warning upon the minds of all 
that we have also pushed, pinched, kicked, and | true he took him by the sleeve, to turn him to| who make profession of God’s eternal truth, 
trod upon feet and toes ; sending us to B.C.) looking glass that he might behold his en-| that they be not high minded, but fear ; minding 
for proof. No frothy stager is less to be re-| vious and passionate countenance, as George] their own conditions, and their growth and in- 
garded in religion than this man’s witness ;} Whitehead avers, and others present ; but had| crease in the work of the Lord ; that so love 
who, after an hundred solid confutations, one |it been true, how one pinch can prove that] and unity may be preserved, and all watchings 
of which had been enough to strike an mge-the had often felt our cruel hands, unbiassed| for evil, distrusts, surmisings, emulations, and 
uous man to the heart, has continued to baw readers may best judge.”’-—Judas and the ' whatever makes for discord or disaffection, 
and disquiet our meetings, time after time. His) Jews, &c. 213. . may be judged out, and the sourness of that 
=~ has been sheet ar envious and scoff spirit that leads thereunto turned from, and 
ng sport sn people agamet us, Jeering, laugh- rebuked in the power and authority of God, 
ing, hooting,” &c.— 213. who is able to keep us and preserve us unto 



























We should not think of reviving at this time 
of day those slanderous charges exhibited 


against our ancient Friends by a restless discon-| his heavenly kingdom, to whom be everlasting 
tented party which sprung up amongst them,}| glory and dominion. Amen. ‘Now the just 
were it not that the same reflections have been| shall live by faith ; but if any man draw back, 
latterly circulated against upright and consist- my soul shall have no pleasure in him. And 
ent Friends, by a similar description of people,! because iniquity shall abound, the love of many 
who finding they could not obtain their pur-! shall wax cold. But he that shall endure unto 
pose of subverting the faith and discipline of|the end, the same shall be saved. And this 
the Society, have ** withdrawn” from it. The} gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in 
simple circumstance of a Friend taking our| all the world, fora witness unto all nations ; 
reviewer by the arm, to motion him to make} and then shall the end come.’ ”’ 
room for a seat by him in meeting, gave rise to 
areport that the Friend had left the marks of 
his cruel hands, by pinching him from the From E. Bates’s Miscellaneous Repository. 
shoulder to the hip. Had the report, how- DR. NATHAN ONG. 

ever, had any foundation, the reviewer, who 
professes to narrate facts which came within 
his own knowledge, would doubtless have given 
us a full detail, with ample comments, as it 


H. Jackson's story, got up for the purpose 
of palliating the outrages of his party in Ohio 
yearly meeting, in which he asserts that an 
ancient Friend “laid violent hands on another 
and pulled him towards the door, and called 
for help to take him out,”’ resembles the above 
charges trumped up against George Fox, G. 
Whitehead, William Penn, and others, for the 
purpose of rendering them odious, and pos- 
sesses about the same degree of credibility. 
Within the pale of our own yearly meeting, 
scarcely any charge was more frequently made 
by the Hicksites than that “ orthodox Friends” 
only wanted the power to punish. Cockburn’s 
“ Constructed Review,’’ which is principally 
made up of idle tales, an hundred times told, 
and evil surmises, which he and his party 
have put into circulation respecting Friends, 
abounds with this sentiment. On page 173, 
he says distinctly, respecting the meeting for 
sufferings, ‘* Nothing appears to have been 
wanting but civil power, to enable them to ye : Ser a 

‘ : ; country, consisting of such ridiculous stories 
fulfil the models delineated by their prototypes| ~. aa 
, : " ee ; vf. | as the above, will ever reach posterity ; nor 
in ancient times, when the voice of supersti- : . . 
; a - | would it be able to credit the fact that the 
tious legitimacy resounded ; the people have} ). = . 
: q. _| disposition so extensively prevailed as it does, 
nothing to do with church or state, but to obey c 
apa tipgugdee as .- |to support a party by such measures. It an- 
them. Those who attended Philadelphia Re os and 
: ; swers, however, the mischievous purpose, to 
quarterly meeting, during the two years ante-|- : . 
= 7. « . |inflame the passions of the ignorant and credu- 
cedent to the separation, became quite fami- ee 
oe , lous, and thereby more deeply infix a preju- 
liarized to such imputations, repeatedly ut-| ,. : a> on: 
. 1. |dice against sound Friends, upon which the 
tered by one of the separate preachers, in his ' 
7s present separation and the new society are 
declamations against the elders who dared to ; : : 

. . = a: founded. We have been surprised at the 

resist the impositions of Elias Hicks and the 
; . {strong resemblance between the separatists 
seceding party. When the yearly meeting ar Sek ; 
, ’ oe . ©lagainst whom William Penn writes, and those 
committee attended some of the neighbouring td cceiad latin, Dien Men dale. mation Raia 
. ° . | 1 She Cc ) . 4lKe 
country meetings, another Hicksite preacher|,,_ . . tamer 
om | theirs, our meetings for worship are frequently 
denominated them “ bloodhounds of persecu-| etustied ‘les eon f the Hicksit ii 
. ’ “J: aisturbec yy some O > ICKS et 3s 
tion ;” and other terms of like character were | Silla coeslleees dene Mania: ee ss a & aan 
: a ceiiies : - : 5 
not unfrequently applied to them. “Pt ee a oe 


Or 
Ae Ah 


). 
A. M. 


—— 


This talented young man, late of New Lis- 
bon, Columbiana county, Ohio, and’ son of 
Jacob Ong, was removed by death, on the 26th 

of the 9th month last. He was not a member 
would have been to the point, in relation to! of the Society of Friends, though his parents 
the alleged disposition to use coercive force.| a+¢, The following facts have been furnished 


But a small part of the numerous falsehoods} },. his father. While in Baltimore. and Phila- 
which have been unblushingly told through the| delphia, in the prosecution of his medical 


studies, Dr. N. Ong attended the meetings 
which Elias Hicks had in those cities. He 
listened to his discourses, imbibed his senti- 
ments, admired him as the greatest man now 
living, and at length became a zealous advo- 
cate, both of him and his doctrines. His su- 
perior talents often gave him the appearance 
of advantage over those with whom he con- 
versed on these subjects, and this circumstance, 
no doubt, tended to confirm him in his opi- 
nions. There being no need of a Mediator, 
was one of the tenets of E. H., which appear- 
ed to have particularly excited his attention. 
In the midst of his course, and with flatter- 
ing prospects opening before him, he was sud- 
denly stopped short, by a severe attack of 
: — es . bilious fever. He had, previous to this time, 
rum as for the feelings of Friends. Not long) pecome serious, but had not relinquished the 
* He also brings in one W. King, whom he! Since, A. Peisley disturbed Haddonfield meet- 


‘ ) sentiments of E. Hicks, when he was called 
says we haled out of our gallery in Grece-| ing, as he had several times done before ; and| y,on to investigate them on a death-bed. He 


church street, with such violence, that he hath| Conunuing his declamation beyond the usual) seemed to be early impressed with a sense of 
scarce felt the stairs, but he hath often felt our| time of holding the meeting, Friends broke} his awful situation, but his devotional exercises, 
cruel hands—witness George Whitehead’s| UP» and left him standing with his party. so far as they were audible, appeared to be in 


pinching him in the arm at Jeremiah Clark’s We shall close this article with the conclud-| accordance with the doctrines he had imbibed. 


house. I confess I have no great acquaint-| ing paragraph of the essay written by William| But he who waiteth long to be gracious, was 
ance with the man; but first deny that ever| Penn, from which we have made the above pleased to open his eyes, and not only to con- 
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found his former wisdom, but to give him to 
see the necessity of a Redeemer ; and to feel 
an animating hope of eternal life through Him. 

{ shall now insert the notes which were 
taken down by his father, from whom I have 
just received them. 


Some expressions of Dr. Nathan Ong, made 
a short time before his death; and taken 
down by his father. 


* It appeared to me,”’ says his father, ** that 
he was almost continually absorbed in medita- 
tion, and supplication. After informing me 
that he believed the scale had turned against 
him, he, in a very feeling manner, prayed un- 
to his Heavenly Father, to take him to him- 
self, if it was his blessed will. He appeared 
very often to be favoured with ability to ap- 
proach the throne of grace, in fervent prayer 
for mercy—that if it was the will of the Al- 
mighty to take him out of this world, he would 
be pleased to receive him into the mansions of 
everlasting rest. At one time, after acknow- 
ledging he had neglected his duty, he said with 
much fervency, ‘O Lord, my God! seeing 
thou art the source from whence all good 
cometh, what is to be done?’ After supphli- 
cating the Author of his being for forgiveness, 
he said, ‘In no other way can I expect it but 
through the merits of my Redeemer.’ He then 
exclaimed, *‘ Oh! had I certainty, a certainty !’ 
And after a short but solemn pause, he said, ‘ I 
think I have a certainty.’ After a time of solemn 
waiting, he said, ‘Is it possible that there is 
a mansion prepared for me, a poor creature ?” 
Then with great feeling, he said, ‘Oh, my 
heavenly Father! wash me, and make me fit 
for thy heavenly mansions.’ He was frequent- 
ly heard to say, ‘Not my will, but thine, O 
lather, be done.’ A few hours before his de- 
parture, being asked by one of the followers of 
Elias Hicks if he had hope, he answered, ‘ | 
think I have, through Jesus Christ.” The in- 
dividual replied, ‘ Yes, Christ within, the hope 
of glory.’ He turned his face to the wall for 
a few minutes, then turning back again, he 
exclaimed, ‘ As sure as there is a God in hea- 
ven, there is a Mediator between God and his 
creature man, and that is Christ Jesus!’ ”’ 

The notes before me add, “ He was favour- 
ed to meet the solemn close with much Chris- 
tian fortitude and firmness, quitting the world 
without a struggle, or a groan, or frown.”’ 

When we consider Dr. Nathan Ong as hav- 
ing been deeply involved in the doctrines 
which have produced a separation from the 
Society of Friends, and sustaining the rank of 
a powerful advocate for that cause—when we 
trace him through the hours of prosperity, 
borne up by strength of imagination, but final- 
ly on the bed of languishing and death, finding 
the insufficiency of those visionary views to 
support him in that awful period, and in mercy 
brought to bow unto the name of Jesus, and 
to confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father, we are strikingly reminded of the 
joy in heaven over the repenting soul. 

_ When we reflect on the manner in which 
his former associate endeavoured to draw from 
him, now in the very agonies of death, a de- 
nial of the Lord Jesus Christ, the mind saddens 


at the picture it presents. The distinction 


be, in his own being, exaltation, and eternal 


, . | 
glory, as man’s Redeemer, Mediator, and In- 


tercessor, Judge of quick and dead, is the rock 


and a good conscience, and which seemed to 
be artfully thrown in the way of Dr. Nathan Ong 
as he was just launching into an awful eternity. 


But while his reply was one of the most se-| 


vere reproofs to the unbeliever, it showed the 
dignity and excellence of that faith which not 
only supported him under the awful conflicts 
of that trying hour, and gave him an humble 


hope, through Jesus Christ, of a mansion of| 


rest, eternal in the heavens, but enabled him 
to detect, and testify against, even in the 
agonies of death, the sophistry with which the 
ofhices of our Lord Jesus Christ are denied. 
Well may the language of the prophet be 


applied to the believers in our Lord Jesus} 


Christ. 


| . “ 

to die hke a hero. 
which they draw between Christ within, and | tions, he sent for the curé of St. Gervaise, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ as he was, is, and is to} 


}recantation of his former principles. 
on which many have made shipwreck of fuith| 





“ Happy art,thou, O Israel! who is| conspiracy against religion. 


In spite of their admoni- 


after confession, signed, in the presence of the 
Abbé Mignot, (his nephew,) and of the Mar- 
quis de Villevielle, (one of the illuminati,) his 
After 
this visit, the curé was no more allowed to see 
him. Hhs former trends having obtained pos- 
session of his house, interdicted all access to 
him. It has, however, crept out by means of 
the nurse who attended him, that he died in 
unutterable agony of mind. D’ Alembert, Di- 
derot, and about twenty others, who beset his 


}apartment, never approached him without re- 


ceiving some bitter execration. Often he 
would curse them, and exclaim, * Retire! it is 
you who have brought me to my present state. 
Begone! I could have done without you all; 
but you could not exist without me; and what 
a wretched glory you have procured me.’ 
These reproaches were succeeded by the 
dreadful recollection of his own part in their 
He was heard, 


like unto thee, a people saved of the Lord ?|in anguish and in dread, alternately supplicat- 
Thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee,|ing or blaspheming that God against whom he 


and thou shalt tread upon their high places.”’| had conspired. 


—~<— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the 
prospect of Futurity. 
“Tt is in the prospect of futurity that the 


happy effects of Christianity are peculiarly felt| 
The hour of death must, un- 


and displayed. 
avoidably, arrive to every individual of the hu- 
man race. 
soul is floating on the confines of the two 
worlds, suffering the agony of bodily torture, 
and the remorse of an accusing conscience, 
something is surely needed to cheer the mind. 
But, in this exigency, the only consolation af- 
forded by infidelity is, “ that there is no here- 
after.” When friends and relations are ex- 
pressing, by their agonized looks, what they 
are afraid to utter—when medicines and pains 
are racking the debilitated frame—when the 
slumbers of conscience are for ever broken, 
and its awful voice raised, all—all that unbe- 
lief can present to sustain the mind in this try- 
ing hour is, the cold and comfortless doctrine 
of an eternal sleep. 

“ That these sentiments are unequal at such 
a period to support the mind, is evident from 
the deathbeds of the most eminent of their ad- 
vocates. Whilst a Paul, a Peter, and a John, 
and a whole host of Christian martyrs, could 








He would ery out, in plain- 


itive accents, Oh, Christ! Oh, Jesus Christ! 


and then complain that he was abandoned by 
God and man, It seemegi as if the hand which 


jhad traced of old the sentence of an impious 
king, now traced before his eyes his own blas- 


phemy. In vain he turned away from the con- 
templation of them. The time was coming 
apace, when he was to appear before the tn- 


|bunal of him whom he had blasphemed; and 
In that awful moment, when the| 


his physicians, particularly Dr. 'Trouchin, call- 
ing in to administer relief, thunderstruck, re- 
tired. His associates would, no doubt, willing- 
ly have suppressed these facts, but it was in 
vain. "The mareschal de Richelieu fled from 
his bed side, declaring it to be a sight too ter- 
rible to be endured; and Dr. Trouchin observ- 
ed, that the furies of Orestes could give but a 
faint idea of those of Voltaire. The last hours 
of D’Alembert were like those of Voltaire. 
Condorcet boasts that he refused admission to 
the curé on his second visit. Such a refusal 
evidently shows, that he feared what an inter- 
view would disclose. Hume, instead of meet- 
ing death with the calmness of a philosopher, 
played the buffoon in that awful hour; proving, 
by his comic actions, his anxiety to drown se- 
rious thought. Diderot and Gibbon discover- 
ed the same anxiety, by deeply interesting 
themselves in the most trifling amusements. 
The last hours of Paine were such as might 


survey, unmoved, death in its most terrific| have been expected from his previous immoral 


forms—while many have vehemently longed and unprincipled habits. 


for its approach, desiring to depart and be with 


Christ—while some have exulted in the midst}! 
of the most excruciating bodily tortures, Vol-| 


Though, in reply to 
the inquiry of his medical attendant, whether 
he believed, or wished to believe, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, he declared that he 


taire endured horrors never to be expressed.|‘ had no wish to believe on that subject ;’ yet, 


His associates have attempted to conceal the 


fact, but the evidence is too strong to be re- 
futed. 


Like Herod, who was smitten by an| 


| during the paroxysins of his distress and pain, 


he would invoke the name of that Saviour 
whom he had blasphemed by his writings, in a 


angel whilst receiving undue homage from) tone of voice that would alarm the house; and 
men, so immediately after his return from the) at length he expired, undeplored, and detested 
theatre in which he had been inhaling the in-| by his adopted countrymen. 


cense of adulation from a silly populace, he| 


“The whole of the atheist’s creed, with re- 


felt that the stroke of death had arrested him.| spect to the future world, is comprised in the 
Immediately his friends crowded around him,} following summary:—that his body, begun by 
and his brethren of the illuminati exhorted him} chance or necessity—is continued without de- 
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sign, and perishes without hope; that his soul 
is a mere attribute of his body, useless and 
worthless while he lives, and destined at his 
death to rottenness and corruption; and that 
the sooner it is returned to its parent mould 
the better. And, by his mandate, he consigns 
mankind to the dark and desolate regions of 
annihilation. By this sweeping sentence, 
which he passes on all the human race, he 
takes away from himself and his fellow men, 
every motive furnished by the fear of future 
punishment, or by the hope of future rewards, 
to virtuous, upright, or amiable conduct. 


FOR THE FRIEND. 







































As the practicability of cultivating the vine 
in this country, with such success as to repay 
the labour and expense necessarily required for 
its prosecution as a business, has been and still 
is by many persons deemed to be at least pro- 
blematical; I have thought it would be render- 
ing a service to the community, for those who 
obtain a practical acquaintance with the sub- 
ject to disseminate the prominent facts which 
pass under their observation, through the me- 
dium of the publications of the day. With 
this view I have been induced to communicate 
a few observations, founded on a short expe- 
rience in the business. he first sentiment, 
and that which perhaps is the most important 
as a fundamental, is my jirm conviction, from 
what I have myself witnessed, that it is fully 
practicable. 


“On the other hand, how glorious are the 
Christian’s views of the future world. From 
the promise of his Creator, he learns that his 
body, sown here in corruption, weakness, and 
dishonour, shall be raised, beyond the grave, 
in incorruption, power, and glory, with so 
many attributes of mind or spirit, as to be de- 
nominated by Him who made it, a spiritual 
body. Ever young, active, and undecaying, 
it shall be reunited to the immortal mind, puri- 
fied from every stain and every error. This 
perfect man shall be admitted, with an open 
and abundant entrance, into the heaven of hea- 
vens, the peculiar residence of Infinite Majes- 
ty, and the chosen seat of Infinite dominion. 
In the noblest of all habitations, this mansion 
of everlasting joy, he shall be united with an 
innumerable multitude of companions like him- 
self, sanctified, immortal, and happy. Enroll- 
ed among the noblest and best beings in the 
universe, a child, a priest, a king, in the house 
of his heavenly Father, his endless and only 
destination will be to know, love, serve, and 
enjoy God; to interchange the best affections 
and the best offices with his glorious com- 
panions, and to advance in wisdom, virtue, 
and happiness for ever. 


The great error, in attempts made some 
years since, seems to have been a wrong se- 
lection of the species of vines. As far as I 
have ascertained, it appears that a large pro- 
portion of the kinds attempted to be cultivated, 
were not only of foreign origin, but, what was 
still worse, imported directly (either in the 
form of rooted plants or cuttings) from dis- 
tant countries, in which they were indigenous ; 
without having the benefit, before their intro- 
duction into the vineyard, of becoming gradu- 
ally habituated to anew climate. Much labour 
was bestowed on them ; they were well pruned, 
well manured, and the soil about them was 
kept mellow and clean. In short, there was 
a greater expenditure of both money and la- 
bour, than is, under common circumstances, 
required ;—but all in vain. The enthusiastic 
vigneron, at each returning spring, looked with 
a palpitating heart for the buds and the blos- 

44a soms. Sometimes he saw them in meager and 
«‘ This is no ideal picture. Hopes and con- Ms 


; i» théee } € Chri widely scattered clusters—and sometimes he 
solations like these have, in every age of Chris-| discovered even a hopeful profusion of this in- 


tianity, supported the minds of crn — dication of fruit. But, as the autumn ap- 
Christians, in the humble and retired walks o ’ alte 
life, as well as in exalted stations. They cheer- oer his heart sickened—blight and mil- 
. ’ dew had prostrated his hopes. His utmost 
ed and animated the minds of such men as the] .oturn for all this labour expense, and anxiety 
lord chief justice Hale, Pascal, Newton, Boyle,| 4. 4 oe deaktad grapes, ‘ah os ae 
Locke, Addison, Boerhaave, lord Lyttleton.) 064 the vicissitudes of climate. and siehined 
baron Haller, sir William Jones, Beattie, and}, comparative maturity. This eaianh alu 
very many other distinguished laymen (divines pursued, with pretty much the saine sucesss 
are designedly omitted), both British and fo-| ¢,,.. a sie or eight years, till sain i an 
reign, who applied their mighty intellects to ontiainatines all hope. ices, Gthanin ene 
the investigation and elucidation of the evi- ones noised abroad; and it was for a conab 
dences of the Christian records, and whose! derable length of time admitted to be a well 
lives and writings will continue to instruct and] , ..ortained fact, that the vine would not suc- 
edify the world, so long as the art of printing] .o6q here. 
shall perpetuate them. 

“ Such are the effects which the Christian 
revelation has actually produced on the hap- 
piness of nations, as well as of individuals. 
Philosophy and infidelity (we have seen) are 
alike inadequate to accomplish them. 

* An evil tree, we know, bringeth not forth 
good fruit. If, therefore, this revelation were 
not of God, it could do nothing.”’—Horne’s 
Introduction to the critical study and knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


A few years since, some enterprising indi- 
viduals undertook the business on a different 
plan, and their exertions were crowned with 
suecess. ‘They planted only such kinds, as the 
experience of persons who cultivated them on 
a small scale for domestic purposes had proved 
were fitted to the climate. ‘These were gene- 
rally not quite so delicate or palatable, as a 
table fruit, as the kinds which the first culti- 
vators had selected ; but it being a well ascer- 
tained fact, that the finest eating grapes are 
not always the best grapes for wine, this cir- 
cumstance need have very little influence in 
obstructing the extensive culture of the vine 
here, particularly as there are a few kinds of 





If thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, thou must 
never gratify it. No man is compelled to evil; his 
consent only makes it his. It is no sin to be tempted, 
but to be overcome, Penn. 


excellent table fruit, 
depended on, for coming to maturity. 

It is four years since | commenced planting 
a vineyard, extended over about three acres of 
ground, in which I have now upwards of three 
thousand vines growing. Last season, although 
it provedanore than usually unfavourable, I had 
thirteen different kinds to come to fine matu- 
rity; viz.—the Catawaba (very valuable)— 
Black Madeira—Alexander, called also Cape 
of Good Hope, &c.-—Bland, 
Elsenborough— Isabella——- Orwigsburg— Fine 
Italian White--also five other species. 
to have near two thousand vines in bearing the 
ensuing season, and fruit sufficient to make 
from eight to twelve barrels of wine. 
succeeded in making wine, which has been 
mistaken by some, supposed to possess a cri- 
tical taste in wines, for some of the higher 
qualities of those imported. 
than once pronounced to be Madeira; and 
brings $5 the dozen bottles. 
to pursue the business extensively; and have 
combined with it the raising of plants to dis- 
pose of wholesale and retail ; 
ply large numbers of cuttings to those starting 
vineyards. 

It is probable I may, at some future period, 
communicate some further facts, if it accord 
with the views of the editor to introduce such 
articles into the ‘ Friend’’ occasionally. 


Epwakrp H. Bonsatu. 


Germantown, 3d mo. 1829. 


—_— 


From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 


THEY ARE NOT THERE. 


They are not there! where once their feet 
Light answer to the music beat ; 

Where their young voices sweetly breathed, 
And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed. 
Still flows the nightingale’s sweet song ; 
Still trail the vine’s green shoots along ; 
Still are the sunny blossoms fair ;— 

But they who loved them are not there ! 


They are not there! by the lone fount, 
That once they loved at eve to haunt; 
Where, when the day star brightly set, 
Beside the silver waves they met. 

Still lightly glides the quiet stream ; 
Still o’er it falls the soft moon beam ;— 


But they who used their bliss to share 
With loved hearts by it, are not there ! 


They are not there! by the dear hearth, 
That once beheld their harmless mirth ; 


Where, through their joy came no vain fear, 
And o’er their smiles no darkening tear, 

It burns not now a beacon star ; 

*Tis cold and fireless as they are: 

Where is the glow it used to wear? 

Tis felt no more—they are not there! 


Where are they, then ?—oh! past away, 
Like blossoms withered in a day ! 

Or, as the waves go swiftly by, 

Or, as the lightnings leave the sky. 

But still there is a land of rest; 

Still hath it room for many a guest ; 
Still is it free from strife and care;— 
And ’tis our hope that they are there! 


————————————— Te 
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I hope 


I have 


It has been more 


My intention is 


and I also sup- 
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